MR.   WINSTON   CHURCHILL
those who claim "to follow what is happening in
the House" are content with the lopsided incom-
plete picture presented by the national newspapers.
Most editors know that their readers will not give
the time to peruse a full report. Being to a greater
or less extent propagandists, they serve up what
they think is good for them with the devices of sub-
headings and leaded type. That may satisfy the
masses of men and women with a mild political
interest. But they are missing something if they never
probe the pages of Hansard. Any column headed
"Mr. Churchill" will yield a pleasurable excitement
to all who enjoy literature, oratory and rhetoric.
When I begin reading a speech by him I am as closely
arrested as by any well-spun yarn of adventure or
espionage.
There is a serious temptation to load this chapter
with quotations from his speeches. But I must deny
myself and my readers a surfeit of that pleasure. They
can be read elsewhere by themselves and in their
entirety. All I can do is to promise that their English
is so fresh and so masterly that the reader's attention
will not flag through frustration at not hearing the
spoken word. They are more than splendid rhetoric;
they are great literature. And they are so witty that,
though some of them were delivered years ago, they
will cause the most solemn and unsympathetic student
to smile or even to chuckle as he reads.
But, it may be asked, why should not Churchill
publish them without troubling about their delivery?
Is nothing lost when they are read and not heard?
The answer is "a great deal is lost." Every argument
is pointed by a natural and noble correctitude of